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We welcome the publication of the 
INLAND ARCHITECT as a. needed positive 
step toward improving communications 
within the architectural profession and the 


building industry. 


We wish you continuing success in fur- 
thering the aim we jointly share — that 
of assuring the public of the finest con- 
struction materials and best workmanship 
possible in commercial, industrial and 


home building. 


LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO, Inc. 


(NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 


221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-4413 


DIRECTORS: 

E. D. McNulty, President 

James Lauzon, Vice-President 

Louis Hesse, Treasurer 

Elmer Lindsay, Secretary and Business Manager 

















Once in a while, you run across some- 
one with whom you prefer to do 
business ... often, because they do a 
little more for you than they have to. 


You'll find it that way when you 
specify Davidson Architectural Por- 

celain. Always, more quality than is 
IVI oO R E asked, at no extra cost. Things like 
smooth, sealed panel corners, welded 


and ground before enameling... 
Class A or better weather resistance 


Pp A N E L enamels...and many other “plus-es.” 
QUALITY 
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Consult the Davidson Architectural Porcelain distributor in your area, (listed below). 
He offers skilled engineering and erection service, plus assistance on any application. 


PORCELAIN ENGINEERING CO. 


5316 West Diversey Ave. ¢ Chicago 39, Illinois 
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GOES TO THE “HEAD OF THE CLASS' 
“A” FOR EFFORT IN DEVISING NEW WAYS To 
BRING DOWN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION COST 
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Division of American Marietta Co. 
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About the Cover, the words appearing be- 
tween those most oft repeating are the 
part of being an inland architect you may 
find yourself being more and more, as the 
paragraphs in the pages following put 
forward. 


Next month, the debut of the Inland Steel 
Building will be duly noted and photoed, 
“Construction’s Brilliant Future,” will be 
seen through the looking glass of the 
World Construction Program plans by 
“Fortune” and “Forum” publisher Ralph 
Delahaye Paine, Jr., and variations on 
other themes will be reviewed. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
atticles on inland-area building and 
planning, with the participating co- 
operation of the following Chapters 
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Institute of Architects. 
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“Vermont Village,” 16” x 20” oil, artist HAROLD HAYDON, 
an abstraction in color and line based on the common 
elements of a New England village — trees, the church 
and steeple, barns and houses, blue sky and white clouds. 


The work of the artist Harold Haydon 
will be on exhibit during March at the 
offices of the Chicago Chapter A.I.A. 


ART 


the work of 
HAROLD 
HAYDON 





There’s.a place for LOXIT 


FLOOR-LAYING 
SYSTEM 


{t's SO simple and SO practical. It 

requires NO nails. NO wood sleepers. 

NO adhesives. Loxit solves the problem 
of wood floors laid on concrete. 











fis. 





CHALKBOARD 


asbestos chalkboards in eight colors. Loxitex, 
Loxikork tackboards in six colors. Boards com- 
pletely trimmed ready to set in place. Sliding 
boards, trophy cases, bulletin boards and a 
complete line of accessory items. 


All Loxit Systems have one thing in common: they are simple in 


principle. They are easy to erect and assure years of trouble-free 


service. Consider the many proven advantages of the Loxit 


Systems—how they simplify construction problems, meet unusual 


conditions, assure permanent beauty, and reduce maintenance costs. 


There is definitely a place for Loxit in your plans. 


White today for literature and samples 





VICTORY 

LOXIT 
ACOUSTICAL 

LOXIT SYSTEM 

The new improved Loxit VICTORY 


SYSTEM Acoustical Suspension System is really 


three systems in one—"X" Regular*— 
Porcelain steel, composition and cement- “y~ Surface Applied —"2" Combination. 


@ Canadian born, and Chicago U 
bred and bettered, Harold Hay. P 


don has shown his own art and Pra 
shown others theirs since receiy. Lins 
ing his PhB in 1980 and his M.A, on 
in Philosophy in 1931 from the oe 
University of Chicago and his 

study at the Art Institute of Chi. par 


cago in 1932. Following were io 
positions as Artist in Residence 
at Pickering College, Ontario, 


Assistant Professor of Art at a 
George Williams College, Chi B 
cago, Lecturer in Art at the Chi. aa 


cago Theological Seminary, in. 
structor and Assistant Professor i. 
at the University of Chicago, B yo 
visiting Associate Professor of 
Art at the University of Southem 
California, and Associate Pro- buil 
fessor of Art and since 1957 















Dean of Students of the College st 
at the University of Chicago. In to, 
1945 he was awarded the Uni- we 
versity of Chicago $1000 Prize sary 
for Excellence in Teaching. at 

As active in his professional § beg 
societies, he has been President and 
of the Artists League of the Mid- one 


west, has been and is now again 
President of the Chicago Chap. 
ter of the Artists Equity Associa 
tion and a National Director 
since 1951, and he has been Vice Hig 
President of the Chicago Society Higa 
of Artists since and President of 
the Renaissance Society at the 
University of Chicago since 
1956. 

Companion to all this have 
been his own compositions that 
have been in eleven one-man ef 
hibitions, including a 20 yeaf 
retrospective show in Newmar 
ket and Toronto, Canada, have 
been at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago in 1937, 38, and from 194 
50, the Universities of Chicago, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska, Datt B side 
mouth College, and the Balt: B som 
more and San Francisco Mu: comy 
seums. He’s done mural painting Bland 
mobile sculpture, and done th B mon; 
design for the Cover of the Hol B first. 
Ark at the Temple Beth Am, Chi B  linke 
cago, Percival Goodman, archi- stay, 
tect. A Phi Beta Kappa, a Pi Owi 
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Upsilon, member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Professors, Haydon “in between” 
has also done illustrations and 
MAA articles on the arts and crafts, 







n th and art education and criticism. 
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Chi- “Architecture makes painting 
> Chi and sculpture significant when 
YM @ painting and sculpture express 
fessor the meanings of architecture. 
1Cago, Nothing important is accom- 
or of § plished by hanging up pictures 
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- Pro- 


building is completed; this is 
only decorating. Paintings are 
made for walls—how much bet- 
go. In ter when the wall is happy to 
‘ Uni- receive the painting. It is neces- 
Prize sary for the architect and the 
g: artist to work together from the 
sional beginning, creating the fabric 
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n 1944 Chicago’s first major, and 
hicago, & most satisfying, fare for Loop 
‘i Dat sidewalk superintendents for 
; Balt some time has been eyed and 
0 Mu & complied to completion, the In- 
ainting Bland Steel Building. Official cere- 
one th B® monies opened the building the 
1e Holy first week in F ebruary, and it was 
m, Chi linked with Loop business to 
, “<= stay. Its architects Skidmore, 
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Owings, and Merrill, and the 
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Turner Construction Company 
building it, already have had a 
lot of bug-eyed bravos, and will 
have more. 

Coming in our next issue will 


be a Loop-Eye look at this sky- 


ward stretch of stainless steel. 
Coming also is a top to bottom 
tour of the building arranged for 
the Chicago Chapter AIA, with 
time and details to be announced 
in our next issue. 
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WAYLITE BLOCK 


for 


...build exposed walls of 


Superior appearance and 
performance plus economy 


You'll satisfy your customers on all major counts when you use 
iB WAYLITE PRE-SHRUNK BLOCK produced in IB autoclave kilns, 
because these advanced building units are: 


Mow Athoclive 


Steam-cured, lighter and more uniform in color; extra preci- 
sion for uniformity in size—and with square, sharp corners 


for better laying. 


Mow Durable 


Extra strength and dryness assured by high-pressure steam 
curing, yet lightweight and easier to handle; stronger, less 
breakage; more workable...can be nailed, sawed, channeled. 


Mow Stable 


By actual test, at least 50% less shrinkage and so less wall 
cracking than when block are cured by ordinary methods. 


For more customer satisfaction, specify and build 
with modern PRE-SHRUNK IB WAYLITE BLOCK! 





Yuitke COMPANY 


228 North LaSalle Street 


/Megeh 
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FR 2-8727 
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Meetings and the 


Construction Industry 


@ More and more, meetings, conferences, semi- 
nars, exhibitions, are becoming part of, and the 
business of, architecture. And architecture itself 
becomes more a business, contributed to by more 
and more manufacturers, and methods of doing 


things. 


Change and challenge 

Architecture, and the whole construction 
industry, is rife with change and ripe with chal- 
lenge. There’s no sitting back, ruminating, remi- 
niscing. Gadgets, gimmicks, the sour side will 
say. Won't last they may say, waiting for some- 
thing that will never come back. The new ideas 
come though, the new blood, the new and ever 
varying views, multiplying more and more. 
Whole new ways of building have come, and a 
potpourri of new and never left be products. We 
try to be up to date, and we may be out of date 
before we build. The Construction Industry is 
looking at itself and changing. Taking the one 
view towards improving a single product, and the 
infinite view of thinking of itself as an Industry, 
able and responsible for researching, building, 
and being in a whole new world. 

Every meeting, conference, convention and 
seminar is part of talking and seeing things 
through, exchanging. There’ve been and will be 
all kinds. They mean most looked at together. 
In Chicago we always will have our share. To 


talk of several, in December there was the World 
Construction Program and the next day began 
the Third National Construction Industry Con. 
ference with the theme, “Creative Trends jn 
Structural Design.” In January there was The 
National Association of Home Builders Annual 
Exposition, the Chicago Chapter Producers’ 
Council Curtain Wall Seminar, the Home Fur- 
nishings Show for the public at the Merchandise 
Mart. Each was different. 


NAHB 

A whole apparatus of conferences and busi- 
ness threaded through the NAHB Convention 
like all others, and important trends will come 
from them. But the exhibits part was the specta- 
cle, a supermart showroom. In fact three show- 
rooms, with exhibits at the Hotels Sherman and 
Hilton, and the Coliseum. It was a maze of 
materials, with the men who sell them, but neces- 
sary to know about, if you build homes on a 
competitive market. Necessary to know about a 
built-in oven, and well to know about all of them 
that are made. There were kitchens of all colors, 
a windfall of windows of all sizes, sorts and sash, 
hardware, flooring, roofing, inside, outside, all 
covered, and covered by many makers. 


Mart Home Show 


Some of the same things were on display at 
the Merchandise Mart’s Home Furnishings Show. 
In one week well over 100,000 people came to 
see. This was the show for the public starting 
a springtime or a sometime of looking for a new 
home, or finding ways for making the one they 
have do better. Seeing what they liked and set- 
ting tomorrow's styling, like it or not. 

How much there was at these shows, is one 
thing, certainly. What it looked like, had personal 
importances, certainly. But most certain, most of 
it had a common design direction of tailored sim- 
plicity, and a high standard of quality and per 
formance that did not come by accident! The 
whole housing industry has come a long way 
fast. And it is becoming a real industry, of pre 
fabrication, nail driving machines, labor short 
cuts of all kinds, supplying a demand that needs 
all the shortcuts it can get to afford all the im 
provements it also wants. 


Curtain Wall 
Curtain Wall had its calling in a one day 
seminar sponsored by the Producers’ Council 
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Chicago Chapter, as our readers know from our 
last issue. Eleven speakers from the manufactur- 
ing and building fields spoke on their specialities 
as almost 400 architects and a goodly construc- 
tion-field cross-section took notes, and perhaps 
some exceptions as well. 

Exhibits by Curtain Wall product manufac- 
turers made coffee break roaming more purpose- 
ful, and the guard in charge were there for 
questions not covered in the question sessions 
spaced between the speakers. The first such 
seminar sponsored by the Producers’ Council, it 
was a successful start on what they hope will be- 
come a series of seminars on special subjects 
all manufacturers will contribute their special 
information to. 


Creative Trends 

“Creative Trends in Structural Design,” was 
the theme well covered in the Third National 
Construction Industry Conference held Decem- 
ber 11 and 12. The building structural outlook 
was looked at by such phoenix in the field as 
Felic Candela, Fred Severud, Dr. Anton Tedesko, 
and others speaking on Dome Structures, Plas- 
tics, Cable Tied Structures, the Potentials of 
Computers in Structural Design , Procedures, 
Plastic Design in Steel, and others. Given before 
a keenly interested audience, that overflowed 
into an adjoining room to view the proceedings 
by closed-circuit TV, this was a “where are we 
going” kind of conference, not a “where can we 
get it” meeting, well manned and gunned with 
information. Here were discussed trends in struc- 
tural design, and the basics of our new archi- 
tecture, that the Construction Industry will have 
to adapt to and produce for. 


World Construction Program 

The day before, on December 10, the World 
Construction Program convened with the 
broadest of purpose and the toughest of tasks 
to get under way. Summed up in one singular 
significant sentence, the World Construction 
Program means to be, “A five year mobilization 
of effort to accelerate the progress of the art and 
science of construction for the service of men.” 
A big task, this was the meeting to see if it was 
worth tackling, and could be done. - 

Attending were more than two hundred 
people representing all segments of the construc- 
tion industry. Who, and how many came, was 
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the surest sign promising success. The interest 
was there. In a morning and afternoon of talks 
and talking from the floor, chairmaned by 
Howard T. Fisher, the high points were covered 
and resolutions passed assuring the continuing 
of the World Construction Program, co-spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Architects, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
Northwestern University at this meeting. 

Covered were: Its objectives and means of 
working — advancing technical progress and 
sound public relations in the construction indus- 
try through cooperative teamwork and research 
by the many construction and educational or- 
ganizations. Its administration—national, through 
the creation of a non-profit organization, a co- 
ordinating and clearing house, and similarly, 
international if possible with the cooperation of 
the UN. Its financing—through contributions and 
subscriptions, by services from organizations 
unable to help financially, and from foundations 
to aid research and education. 

Some of what a World Construction Program 
could do Fortune and Architectural Forum Pub- 
lisher Ralph Delahaye Paine, Jr. talked of that 
evening, in a dinner coordinated with the day’s 
activities. His points will be printed in our 
next issue. Everyone had some of his own. But 
the seed had been planted in more minds, and 
some financial support had been offered at the 
meeting for the co-sponsoring groups to form 
a committee representative of the construction 
industry to formulate a positive program for de- 
velopment. An encouraging beginning had been 
made. 


Changing, Coming Together 

These were some of the meetings held. There 
were and will be others. Last June the American 
Institute of Architect’s Centennial Convention 
chose the theme, “A New Century Beckons.” 
Last September the AIA North central State’s 
Regional Conference chose the theme, hardly out 
of coincidence, “This Business of Architecture.” 
Next July at its 1958 Convention the AIA has 
chosen the theme, “Architecture in a Strong 
America,’ emphasizing the new economy and 
living patterns the architect must adapt himself 
to. These themes are anything but unconscious 
of the changes coming. 

These are the faces of the construction in- 
dustry, seen separately, seen changing, seen 
coming together. O 















Courtesy Art Institute of Chicago 


Louis Sullivan 


The Re-Emergence 


of his Influence 


by ALFRED SHAW, A.I.A. 
partner of the firm of 
Shaw, Metz and Dolio, Chicago 


The career of Alfred Shaw, F.A.I.A., is crowded with accomplish- 
ments. Born in Boston, in becoming a junior partner of Ernest 
Graham he designed the Chase National Bank in New York, The 
Koppers Building in Pittsburgh, and the Main Post Office, ihe Mer- 
chandise Mart, ihe Field Building, and the Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
Warehouse in Chicago. As partner in the firm of Shaw, Naess and 
Murphy he was associated with projects including the Museum of 
Science and Industry, and the Ida B. Wells, Altgeld Gardens Housing 
Project in Chicago, and various important government projects. From 
1950-1954 he was consulting architect for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in connection with its project at Los Alamos. He is a 
former director of the A.I.A. and past president of the Chicago 
Chapter. In 1947 the firm of Shaw, Metz, & Dolio was organized and 
has participated in work across the country and the world including 
the four-architect-team development of U. S. Air Bases in Spain. 


Dick Nickel 


@ The world built for bread alone would be a 
dreary one. No matter how well we build tech- 
nically or do financially, something of the spir- 
itual and the sensual must be a part of it to make 
it qualify as architecture. This was Sullivan's 
philosophy. What will make us build, in our 
time, an orderly and beautiful background in 
which to live, instead of finding out why some- 
one years ago was wrong? This becomes our 
philosophy. 

Sullivan’s deep sense of organic beauty was 
not a part of the people. The general American 
culture, and even the bulk of his own profession, 
missed him completely. 

His present re-emergence is due to the slow 
erosion which so certainly washes the mediocre 
into insignificance. It is also due, consciously, 
to the historians and the academicians and, I 
think more subconsciously, to the practicing ar- 
chitects—for I believe Sullivan cured himself 
first, then the profession, then the public. He did 
not accomplish this all alone, but he was one of 
the great influences and perhaps the first of 
this era. 

This purging, of cure, I would like to empha- 
size. It was one of Sullivan’s great contributions. 
What he left out was just as important as what 
he put in. We are “cured” of histriony and eclecti- 
cism, but I believe that history will view our 
contemporary structures as architecture-cured- 
of-disease, underweight and pallid, too conscious 
of economics while unconscious of heart and ele- 
gance, too much the lean skeleton—without the 
sensitivity and curve which is a normal human 
desire. 


Form Follows Function 
Any of us who have heard of Sullivan have 
heard his oft-repeated maxim: “Form Follows 


The Guaranty Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., 1895, Sullivan 
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. Function.” While he may have been the first 
architect to press the formula, similar thinking 
"has been expressed before and originally since. 
Mies van der Rohe has said, “Construction, 
the framework, is the surest guarantee of the 
4 mysterious life at work in the mind.” Baudelaire 
says, “Everything beautiful and noble made by 
"man is the result of reason and calculation.” 
“Form must be the form of the mind; the manner 
not of saying things but of thinking them,” says 
Cocteau. 

This formula of “Form follows function” is 
not quite as universally applicable to architec- 
ture as some would have us believe. Form has 
followed function into some of the most dis- 
orderly labyrinths in history. Frank Lloyd Wright 
makes his improvement when he says, “Form 
and Function are one.” 


What was important, however, was Sullivan’s 
great effectiveness in expressing and delivering 
this formula. Even if his contemporaries denied 
it and disagreed, their intentional disagreement 
was a means of circulating the debate and ad- 
vertising it. It was the strength of his persistence 
which re-emerged as his greatest influence. 


Looking at the record carefully assembled, 
particularly here in Chicago at the Burnham Li- 
brary of the Art Institute, in the’ magnificent 
photographs produced by Mr. John Szarkowski, 
I do not think of Sullivan’s arch compositions. 
His great style is more typified in the rectangu- 
larity of the Carson Pirie and Gage Buildings. 


Making the Structure Visible 


He lived and worked early in this new age 
of steel. While great bridge and auditorium 
spans are part of this age, it is largely a combina- 
tion of H columns, and H or I beams or girders. 
This is what a naked steel structure looks like 
today—a composition of rectangles, and the more 
significant aspect of Sullivan’s work. This con- 
cept of making the structure visible again is the 
greatest single architectural characteristic of 
Sullivan. And the reason that his influence was 
so great is that the principle was so elementary. 
The skills of the architect and the engineer were 
made one. 

In the field of personalized detail, we think 
of the famous inventive ornament which he used 
with his architecture. As ingenious and really 
miraculous as it was, it must be considered as 
apart from the basic concept of his buildings. 
There are places where the growth in concept, 
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overlaying small panes, has never been seen be- 
fore, except in nature, as in the amazing explod- 
ing flat fronds on frosted window panes. Even 
more beautiful are the original drawings. 
Whether anyone else will evolve some contem- 
porary architectural ornamentation, it is cer- 
tainly possible to add grace to our dry rectilinear 
world. 

What Sullivan did was to open the door. He 
looked through it to the free and vast areas which 
could be seen and experienced. He liked to have 
his buildings “good and alive and waving in the 
wind.” He seemed to be saying, “Come on out 
here where it’s free. Leave all those heavy habits 
behind. But don’t forget—because there is no 
formula—your imagination, your courage, and 
your wisdom.” 0 


Both Friezes from Banqueting Hall, the Auditorium, 
architects Adler and Sullivan 


Information on Adler and Sullivan 


™@ In this and past issues we have had some 
of the rich photographs of the work of Adler & 
Sullivan that are to appear in the Horizon Press 
publication, The Complete Architecture of Adler 
& Sullivan. Nearing the completion of their work 
on the book, Professor Aaron Siskind of IIT and 
Richard Nickel would appreciate from the 
readers of INLAND ARCHITECT any information 
they may have on Adler & Sullivan. While their 
main interest is in their buildings and designs, 
they are also interested in their personal lives 
insofar as it may have affected their work. They 
would like to hear from any persons who knew 
these men, have intimate knowledge of their 
work, or possess letters or documents. Please ad- 
dress any information to Richard Nickel, 1508 
Grove Avenue, Park Ridge, Illinois. O 


Dick Nickel 
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Is Lighting Only Lumens? 


A look at the trends in lighting 
in the Chicago area. 


by HARRY WEESE, A.I.A. 


™ Since the coming of the carbon arc almost 
one hundred years ago, the lighting of streets, 
ceremonies, and public places has undergone a 
metamorphosis that is leading to more lumens 
in more efficient luminaries, from gas, to electric 
filament, to the vapor lamps. 

These are a far cry from the open flame of 
the torch or the yellow glow of whale oil winking 
from manifold glassy. eyes. But is it progress? 
Lofty, long-necked cyclops replace the incan- 
descent clustered balls on fluted cast iron, and 
their cold gleam leaves a lot to be desired. 

Is Michigan Avenue a better place since the 
advent of the utilitarian light poles? It has lost 
character. The close-spaced, friendly beacons of 
Marquette Road and Hyde Park Boulevard are 
the insignia of the Park District which one used 
to be able to trace throughout their system. 
These are being felled, and in their place the 
standard slick stems turn these boulevards into 
ordinary streets, indistinguishable from the rest. 


12 


What of the citizen living on Hyde Parl 
Boulevard? The new light falls on an unenthy 
siastic audience. Its blueish beam penetrates th 
bedrooms in a remarkable way. But the ligh 
is not wanted there. It does light the street witl 
its ostrich reach. But cars have their own lighting 
systems and pedestrians do not. q 

Neighborhoods want light for safety of the 
pedestrian. Light, to light the way from th 
parking place, and from the bus stop; light for 
the alleys and out-of-way places; light for thé 
sidewalks; light to define spaces and show a path 
light in scale with the pedestrian. Some of the 
new beacon-like luminaries are above the tree 
and cast a dense shade on street and sidewalk, 
These do a better job on the upper stories thai 
on the ground. The color is depressing. ; 

Why tear out the Marquette Boulevard 
lighting? If it needs supplementing, it can have) 
new luminaries inserted in critical spots, oF 
modern luminaries can be installed on old poles, 
The Champs Elysees sports its original fixtures 
dating from the Eiffel Tower, and is boosted 
with modern luminaries placed in between the 
old fixtures. Thus the essential charm of thé 
street is preserved. The importance of street 
fixtures of all kinds in establishing the character 
of a setting has been overlooked. Otherwise we 
would not have the crazy pattern of poles if 
the Park at Congress and Michigan. There aré 
four types of standards marching together af 
Congress and Wacker. 3 

It is time to think about the street lighting 
program in terms of what we are trying t 
accomplish. If we can accomplish utilitariat 
ends by remodeling existing fixtures or inserting 
additional fixtures in an old pattern, why not 
do it? Lake Forest clings to its gas lamps for @ 
reason, Cities mellow only if clues survive t 
give witness to previous times. If we consigi} 
every vestige of the street to the junk heap, wé 
eradicate time. Isn’t this the Orwellian mockery 
of rewriting history? It is better to preserve 
worthy antiques. The most interesting cities 
the world owe to this principle their greatet 
attraction, the kaleidoscope of time, the accumts 
lation of the enrichment of many generations 
Let’s have a sensible street lighting policy whiel 
recognizes differences in neighborhood requiré 
ments, which puts the emphasis back on thé 
pedestrian, which considers the psychology @ 
light, and which doesn’t throw out perfectly 
good systems. O 
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Covering 150 different building} 


Geared to meet your special needs 
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Deals with actual construction costs 


If you need an over-all, up-to-date acquaintance with the 
construction costs of 150 different building types, here is a 
single volume which gives it. The manual also includes 
authoritative introductory material on factors affecting build- 
ing costs, depreciation, and regional variations. 


The figures used are based on actual, final construction 
costs of buildings and their normal installed equipment. These 
costs are broken down into five items — structure and finish, 
heating and ventilation, air-conditioning, plumbing, and elec- 
trical. They are shown by over-all cost — then by square foot 
and cubic foot cost. Considered under the five items are direct 
expenses for materials, labor, usual equipment, contractors’ 
overhead and profit, contractors’ insurance, and lists of per- 
mits, as well as all extras and deletions present in the com- 


pleted buildings. 


Prepared under the direction of 
of THE CHICAGO CHAPTER ol 
and THE APPRAISERS DIVIS 


Expert selection of material insures reliability 


This manual is the joint effort of over 150 individul 
architects, contractors, realtors, and firms associated with th 
building industry who have contributed information on mori; 
than 500 building projects in all parts of the United State 
These projects were constructed in the period between 19} 
and 1955 and were reported on the basis of their actual com 
pleted costs, including all changes from the original bid 
figures. Each project was summarized by its contributor on! 
special form and checked by the committee for completenss 
and for accuracy of computations. From these reports a bit 
building has been selected — a building representative of tk 
group on the basis of cost variation. 


In addition to the data on recent buildings, Building Cu 
Manual also provides a photographic listing of older typ 
with reference to their modern equivalents. This listing is 
valuable to the appraiser in estimating the replacement cos 
of older buildings. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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MMITTEE on BUILDING COSTS 
N INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
HICAGO REAL ESTATE BOARD 

















Organized for easy reference A wealth of helpful illustrations 


For easy reference, each building type is identified by a Each of the separate classifications of buildings is illustrated 
code number at the top of the page, in addition to its general often by photographs of actual buildings. There are 225 
title. (Check the miniature pages on page 4 of this circular). striking halftones in all. Accompanying each illustration are 
The first unit of the code number indicates the general use or the description and unit costs of the base building. The 
ype of the building. The second gives the height of the photograph is not always of the base building itself but illus- 
building in terms of stories above grade. The third unit trates a similar building of the particular category. 
tefers to the general type of construction, whether, for ex- 
ample, bearing masonry or steel frame. The final number 
‘parates the building classifications generally similar but 
differing in detail. 


Line drawings illustrate the material presented in the chap- 
ter on how to cube a building. A sectional map of the United 
States shows you at a glance cost conversion factors for your 
local area wherever it may be. 


For example, code number 4-2-2-A refers to apartments, 
two stories, of masonry construction, and containing two units. 1956. 367 pages. 233 illus. 
The number 4-5-6-A represents apartments of five stories, of 
steel frame construction, and having 79 units. 8% by 1114. $15.00. 


New York 16, N. Y. 











Pages like these in their full size 
of 8%" by 11" make 


BUILDING COST MANUAL a truly high-utility wor, 





1-1-2-F 1-1-2-F 


1 STORY 1 STORY 


MASONRY MASONRY 
1500—2000 sq. #t. SINGLE FAMILY 1500—2000 sq. ft. 


6 roons (3 bedrooms), 1} baths, full basement, attached garage UTILITY 


STRUCTURE 
BUILDING ELEMENT STRUCTURAL MATERIALS FINISH MATERIALS 
WALLS Exterior + face brick 
Interior = gyosum lath, olaster 
i ss ocr 


Windows Aluminum sliding, fixed wood victure 
window 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRTONL 


Gas fired hot water, base- 1 tub, § shower, 2 lavatories, 2 | 110-220 ¥. AC in rigid conduit 
board radiation water closets, # sink, auto- 
matic gas fired hot water heater 


BASE BUILDING: 1800 sq. ft. 28,210 cu. ft. BASE COSTS 


UNIT COSTS PER CENT OF 
ITEMS costs sa. ft. cu. ft. TOTAL COST 


STRUCTURE & FINISH $ 21,550 82.9 
HEATING & VENTILATING 1,600 1S 

PLUMBING 2,100 

ELECTRICAL ‘50 


TOTALS: $ 26,000 $ 14.45 $ .923 


n 
© 


AUTO FACILITIES 
12 LEVEL 17-12 5 A 
CONCRETE FRAME pe 


100.000 — 125,000 sa, ft AUTO FACILITIES 


12 LEVEL 

PARKING CONCRETE FRAME 

100,000 — 125,000 sq. ft 

saphena 9 eter ‘ye, ‘seat! office area, 
20m and conveniences, 


a 
Partial masonry, curtain wall, face brick 

pa | tens eens ——] 

eS re 

teste re 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


oe joists Fa pe eer 
§ operating versonne! Lighting ¢ 
spaces. No heating for open s 9 § cower as re. 
spaces pathinng by local building 
odes 


COST PER CAR: $2309 


AREA PER CAR: 315 5 
° q. ft 
: BASE COSTS 
ee Pen 3 dell PER CENT OF 
STRUCTURE ER SQ. FT. TOTAL cosT 


& FINISH 

HEATING & VENTILATIN R 
G, EL 
PLUMBING, ELECTRICAL © AT ORS, 
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Urban Renewal 


Financing Shift 


_ by THOMAS W. CLARIDGE, A.1.A. 


» Conservation Chairman 
~ Planning Committee, Chicago Chapter A.1.A. 


- @ At Concord, a shot was heard around the 
' world, declaring the American attitude towards 
' the pursuit of fundamental liberties. Sputnik 
- comes as another shot, placing us in a precarious 
' race to preserve our fundamental freedoms. 
' Needless to say, a magnitude of literature has 
been compiled since the launching of sputnik 
_ as to the pros and cons of our missile policy, edu- 
_ cational system, financial budget, foreign aid, 
" and the defense of the continent. 

| The President has made it clear in his 
" recent speeches to the nation, that defense spend- 
4 ing, especially in missiles, will have to increase 
| without endangering the overall budget. There 
_ can hardly be any increase in taxes to support 
| the new missile expenditures without criticism. 
' Washington whispers got louder recently 
' after the New York Times and Wall Street Jour- 
' nal reported the administration’s efforts to shift 
| the urban renewal program from the federal 
' government to the states. At the 1957 Governors’ 
_ Conference the President stated that states should 
| assume responsibility, and lessen federal urban 
renewal activities. Supporting his statements, the 
Bureau of Budget, Treasury and the Council of 
Economic Advisors lead the parade to cut off 
this activity from the federal budget. 


States’ Responsibilities 

However, Treasury Secretary Robert A. An- 
derson, speaking for the committee, announced 
“areas of agreement.” The federal government 
_ would give the states a number of excise taxes, 
| and a larger share of gift and inheritance taxes 
to help handle the financing of state urban re- 
| newal. These additional revenues could be from 
| excise taxes on local telephone calls, theatre 
_ admissions, cabarets, club dues, amusement ma- 
| chines, and bowling alleys. . 
_ _ Regardless as to the method of distribution of 
_ the excise taxes, the amount each state will re- 
| ceive will be relatively small in respect to the 
_ funds needed to properly accomplish the urban 
_Tenewal program. 
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What then is the solution to the pressing 
problem of urban renewal for our cities? Perhaps 
it can be solved through a compromise between 
state aid, in the form of funds for running costs, 
and state wide organization of private property 
owners. To solve the similar problems facing 
most large cities throughout the country, a new 
organization called PODA was formed recently 
in Miami, Florida. PODA, Property Owners 
Development Association, is a state wide organi- 
zation supported by membership dues geared 
to providing methods to improve housing and 
neighborhoods by putting the talk, the planning, 
the legislation, the city services, the private 
funds, and the essential business and building 
know-how into an organization rebuilding effort. 


What PODA Can Do 


PODA rebuilds neighborhoods by using the 
services of civic leaders, local lenders, contract- 
ors, architects, realtors, and allied craftsmen. 
PODA through active community support, will 
build the interest and gain the assistance of var- 
ied civic groups, business groups, and agencies 
needed to provide new opportunities and fair 
financial returns from urban renewal. 

Recognizing the significance of private prop- 
erty redevelopment, the Chicago Real Estate 
Board has organized their “Neighborhood Cru- 
sade” into a flexible operating program that can 
be adopted to a state wide authority such as 
PODA. It remains for community conservation 
groups to realize the significance of the effect of 
changing federal financial policy and begin to 
work with their neighborhood financial institu- 
tions, and programs such as those of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board. 

The Chicago Chapter of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects has pledged its support to the 
C.R.E.B. Crusade and at present are working 
out the many various details confronting such 
a colossal task as rehabilitation at the neighbor- 
hood level. O 














Understanding 


by E. TODD WHEELER, F.A.I.A. 


Since 1941 Mr. Wheeler has served as a consultant in program- 
ming and planning more than 70 hospitals, medical schools, 
medical education centers and labor union health and welfare 
facilities, working in association with a ber of architects, from 
coast to coast. He has recently associated with the firm of Perkins 
& Will. He was a partner in the firm of Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
from 1936 to 1944. 





@ It has fallen to my lot to observe a number 
of firms of architects in action, largely on hos- 
pitals and medical schools. Without exception 
the services given have been full and complete 
in the technical phases, and the client has been 
adequately taken care of. But there is one 
phase, though not the only one, in which the 
performance has not been uniformly high. This 
is in helping the client to understand in detail 
the layout, finishes, mechanical and electrical 
services and built-in equipment which are in- 
cluded in the construction contract. 

Generally the preliminary plans are fully ex- 
plained, at least as to layout, and the client's 
approval, usually in writing, is based on facts 
as presented. But from that point to the com- 
pletion of working drawings there develops a 
hiatus, greater or less, which too often leaves 
the client ignorant of many details. Suggestions 
he has made regarding finishes or equipment 
get lost or do not get transmitted to the en- 
gineers; decisions on minor details are made 
without reference to the client only to discover 
later that he thought the detail important, not 
minor; requirements of space for mechanical and 
electrical services or even for structure, not 
shown in the preliminary plans reduce the usable 
space to the clients’ surprise and often conster- 
nation; pieces of equipment (especially light- 
ing) well known to the architect are not known 
to the client or are misunderstood; door swings, 
hardware, window sill heights, lavatory heights, 
ceiling heights, working clearances generally, 
plumbing fixtures, cabinet work, communications 
systems, air conditioning, noisy equipment are 
not comprehended; even room sizes may turn 
out surprising. 

It is the architect’s job to penetrate this veil 
of misunderstanding and if possible to remove 
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Ten Steps to Client 





it entirely. I suggest several devices which will 
help achieve this. None are original and all are 
elementary but often ignored. 

First, see that preliminary plans are at large 
enough scale (at least % in.) to show all gross 
equipment, whether in the building contract or 
not. Show room dimensions on the plan and 
indicate door swings, principal lighting, and loca- 
tion of telephones, intercommunication and sig- 
nal units, and all plumbing fixtures. Indicate 
heating elements where they take floor space. 
In short, detail the space for its complete func- 
tion. 

Second, sit down with the client and force 
him to locate all the working personnel in each 
room, and to check the equipment they will 
need. Make sure he comprehends the room size 
including ceiling height. Compare it with exist- 
ing rooms if necessary. 

Third, have a similar detailed review of all 
finishes, a similar one for all electrical and me- 
chanical services. 

Fifth, where practical, show the client interior 
room elevations so he will understand the extent 
and kind of cabinet work, door openings, win- 
dows, borrowed lights and other wall elements. 

Sixth, furnish him with picture books on 
plumbing fixtures, lighting fixtures, and _hard- 
ware and any special equipment. 

Seventh, make sketches of special architec- 
tural features including indications of color as 
well as of form. 

Eighth, furnish him with a schedule of those 
elements on which his decision or sclection is 
necessary such as all finish materials, colors, 
equipment, signs, glass, hardware, acoustical tile, 
together with dates which will allow him time 
for deliberation. 

Ninth, make a list for him of all items which 
are not to be included in the construction con- 
tract and indicate those for which he is to assume 
responsibility to specify and procure. This is 
the time to clarify relations with the interior 
designer, if any. 

And finally, go over the completed working 
drawings and specifications with him, encourag- 
ing him to study them while they are out for 
bids. Such study may save time and interfer- 
ence later during construction. 

If these suggestions seem elementary and 
routine, I advise only that you check through 4 
few of your jobs in progress to see on how many 
of them you have actually done even one of the 
things suggested. O 
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nd MARCH 4 tuesday 
oa 
. APRIL 1 tuesday 
ce, 
ne- MAY 6 tuesday 
“ JUNE 10 tuesday 
vill 
size 
ist- 
The Chicago Chapter AIA meetings for the re- 
all mainder of the Chapter year include varied fare 
me- and places about the city. Highlights of the meet- 
ings have been pinpointed below so that you can 
rior penneint your calendar well in advance and re- 
tent serve the dates. Notices with all the particulars 
win- will be mailed before each meeting. 
ents. 
on 
ard- 
ite § Let George Do It 
# March’s meeting will be on Automation, the 
hose § wt of “letting George do it,” polished to per- 
on is fection; George being a coded calculator, an 
slors, electronic everything, or a hundred-handed, 
tile, hydra-headed machine meaning business. Kit- 
time chens have been pushed and _push-buttoned, 
even quiz shows have become automated. A 
vhich §f Pizzicato trill tempos a flush of fact packed files, 
con- and the contestant’s query is up for answer. We 
sume § 9° up and down by button in our buildings, 
his is § bundle up in our electric blankets, shift about 
terior § i our “shiftless” automobiles rolled off assembly 
lines automated to the Nth. 
yrking We can get tranquilized at the drug store, get 
yurag- §f Coffee without caffein, unbridle our “tired blood,” 
at for and “do-it-yourself” ourselves, ‘cause no one else 
terfer- § Wants to. We've a column of columnists to con- 
fess to, and magazine features to fathom our 
y and human failings. But Automation has brought 
ugh a comfort and convenience. The “good old days” 
‘many § “uld be ungodly grim. The Model A may be a 
of the § classic, but a mightly uncomfortable one by to- 
day’s test. 
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The pluses and minuses will add up to what 
you may make of them. Men and machines both 
can give and take. Giving their views at the 
March meeting will be Professor Irving Footlik 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology and Reuel 
Denney of the University of Chicago, author of 
the book “The Astonished Muse” and co-author 
of the “Lonely Crowd.” Professor Footlik has re- 
cently done work at the Calumet Industrial Dis- 
trict, and will speak on recent materials handling 
developments, while Reuel Denney will search 
into the sociological side. 

The meeting will be held at the Arts Club 
in Chicago at 109 E. Ontario on Tuesday March 
4th. Cocktails will be served at 5:30 P.M., dinner 
at 6:30 P.M. and the meeting will begin at 8:00 
P.M. Dinner will be $4.75 per person by advance 
reservation and check payable to the Chicago 
Chapter AIA, or $5.00 at the door. Wives and 
guests and students are cordially invited. O 


The Lion’s Share 


@ In like a Lamb and out like a Lion, March 
may come or not. But April for the AIA begins 
smack bang with the Lions, the ferocious, furry, 
four-footed kind. They'll be hosting us humans 
on April 1 as the AIA Chicago Chapter meets in 
the Lion House at the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chi- 
cago. No fooling, about this meeting place, or 
the feelings of the felines, for that matter. 

Across the Park, a thirsting jungle trek away, 
cocktails can be quaffed at the “Left Bank Cafe,” 
then the safari will rendezvous at the Lion House 
for the main, or is it mane, events of the evening. 
Clyde Beatty would be becalmed, but no welting 
whips will be cracked, only a few quips, as our 
feline friends mean to feast with us and not on 
us, meanwhile roaring approval, and adding 
thunder to the applause for the august speakers 
of the evening. 

Be advised that they'll be in voice as their 
bossman Marlin Perkins, Director of the Lincoln 
Park Zoo and star of the TV Zodiac “Zoo Parade,” 
will first talk along with slides of work seen and 
done in zoos all over the world. Their own 
worlds, their populations are as peculiar and 
picky as our own, and the Lions may listen as our 
own as the evening’s finale features Thomas 
Creighton, the Editor of Progressive Architec- 
ture, speaking on “Variety—the Spice of Life and 
Architecture.” As a man who has been around 
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quite a bit himself and looked at the architec- 
tural scene for some time, Creighton will give the 
world, and ways we bob about in, a revealing 
spin that should make the Lions, and all manner 
of men, roar for more, till we bid the zoo adieu. 

More of the details will come in our next 
issue, but set your camp site now to be at the 
Lincoln Park Zoo House April 1 for your Lion’s 
Share. O 


Sights and Sites of the City 


@ For May 4th the Chapter will meet in the 
penthouse of the Sherry Hotel for a sweeping 
view of the city to be spotlighted in talks that 
evening, and tours preceeding. Urban Renewal 
in the Chicago area will be looked into by key 
speakers at the meeting and by yourself, before 
cocktails and dinner, in a tour of South Side 
Urban Renewal Sites along the route of a map 
that will be furnished. O 


Polynesian Poolside 


@ Come June you may jump in a pool, if you 
care to, dance a dirvish or a tamer two-step, 
shuffle at shuffleboard, tap at tennis, or captivate 
over cocktails and bulge over the buffet spread 
with South Sea selections. All of this will be 
yours, at the Cabana Club at the Village Green 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, as the AIA Chi- 
cago Chapter holds its “Polynesian Poolside” 
Party on Tuesday June 10. The last meeting of 
the Chapter year, it'll be a relaxing and fun filled 
finish, as well as a bright beginning to a summer 
of sun and taking and making life easy. Mark 
the date for your wife, your guests, yourself. O 


January Chicago Chapter Meeting 


@ In January the Chicago Chapter AIA met at 
the Arts Club and heard Philip Will, Jr. F.A.LA., 
Second Vice President, American Institute of 
Architects, talk frankly on how the AIA operates, 
its recent plans, and any time problems. Fea- 
tured also was Ralph Evans, director of Color 
Technology for Eastman Kodak, talking and 
showing slides that made a rich art out of photo- 
graphy, tracing the progress in art towards per- 
spective, lighting, realism, to photography and 
all it'can do, technically and sensitively. Both of 
these talks are scheduled for early appearance 
in INLAND ARCHITECT. O 
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Elected to Corporate Membership 
in Chicago Chapter A.I.A. 






EDWARD A. CAMPBELL 

Born: Butler, Indiana. Ed- 
ucation: Univ. of Chicago, 
2 years, BA; IIT, 4 years, 
BS in architecture. Profes- 
sional Training: Pace 
Assoc.; 9th Naval District, 
Great Lakes, Ill.; Corps of 
Engineers, Chicago; Per- 
kins & Will, to present 
position of Construction 
Supervisor. Licensed to 
practice architecture in Ill. 


WILLIAM M. MC CONNELL 

Born: Chicago, Illinois. 
Education: Virginia Mili- 
tary Inst., Lexington, Va.; 
Univ. Ill., Urbana; IIT, 
Chicago. Professional 
Training: J. L. McConnell; 
J. L. McConnell & Assoc.; 
Quaker Oats Co., at pres- 
ent, also acts as individual 
consultant. Licensed to 
practice architecture in II1., 
Iowa, Ohio. Holder of 
NCARB certificate. 


{ 
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ROBERT B. MAJESKI 

Born: Chicago, Illinois. 
Education: Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology—BA in 
Architecture. Professional 
Training: Shaw, Metz & 
Dolio; Robert Babbin, AIA; 
Rodde, Anderson & Novak, 
Chicago, Ill. at present 
time. Licensed to practice 
architecture in Illinois. 





ROBERT G. HASELHUHN 
Born: Chicago, Illinois, 
Education: Engineering, 
private tutor, Chicago, 
Professional Training: B. J. 
Bruns; Ivar Viehe Naess; 
C. Vittner; Individual Prac- 
tice 1928-29; Anderson & 
Ticknor; Schmidt, Garden 
& Erikson, from 1948 to 
present position of partner, 
Licensed to practice archi- 
tecture in Illinois. 


WILLIAM T. WEBER 
Born: Toledo, Ohio. Pro- 
fessional Training: Nat'l 
YMCA Bldg. & Furn. Serv- 
ice; Hospital Furniture, 
Inc.; Pritchard & Roberts, 
Inc., mfgr. rep. at present. 


CARL E. HUNDRISER 

Born: Chicago, Illinois. 
Education: Chicago Tech. 
College, BSAE. Profes- 
sional Training: Wn. 
Schmidt, Str. Eng., Sani- 
tary District of Chicago; 
Maury Lee Allen, Apple 
ton, Wis.; Foeller, Schober, 
Berners, Safford & Jahn, 
Green Bay, Wis.; Austin 
Co.; Stanton, Matthews & 
Silbert; Nicol & Nicdl; 
Samuelson & Sandquist; 
Hennessy-Hydzik at pres 
ent time. Licensed to prac 
tice architecture in Illinois. 
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A.LA. Architect in Training Program 


The Architect in Training Pro- 
gram launched by the American 
Institute of Architects is now 
available through the Chicago 
Chapter A.I.A. A special advi- 
sory committee of the Chapter 
has been appointed to admin- 
ister the local responsibilities of 
the program, and includes: 
WILLIAM B. COBB, A.1.A., Chairman, 
firm of Nicol & Nicol 

RICHARD M. BENNETT, F.A.LA., firm of 
Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett 

HAROLD B. MC ELDOWNEY, A.1.A., Head 
of Dept. of Architecture, University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 


WILSON CONNELL, JR., A.1.A., firm of 
Mittelbusher ¢> Tourtelot 


How the program works 


1, Graduates, and others qualified, 
enrolled with national AIA as 
Architect-in-Training 


2, Individual programs of experience 
in suitable offices for period 
required by State Boards, usually 
3 years 


3, Periodic guidance by architect- 
advisor to secure balanced variety 
of work experience 


4, Log Book recording of actual 
work, weekly, quarterly, and an- 
nual summaries 

5. Periodic review and guidance by 
Advisory Committee of AIA Chap- 
ter 


6. Maintenance of candidate status 
and acceptable progress 


7, Regular progress reports to na- 
tional AIA by Chapter committee 


Program as part of the 
total education pattern 


RESPONSIBILITIES HAVE BEEN DEFINED 
BY OFFICIAL ACTION OF: 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


It is the proper function and objective 
of the accredited school of architec- 
ture to provide a broad educational 
background of general culture and 
technical subjects leading to a degree 
in architecture: to examine and evalu- 
ate the candidate in these courses, to 
provide an atmosphere conducive to 
the development of a professional 
attitude, and a realization of the need 
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for the experience of the architect-in- 
training program as preparation for 
full professional practice. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


It is the proper function, responsibil- 
ity, and duty of the profession to 
provide a program of guided appren- 
ticeship, take cognizance of the can- 
didate program and make available 
to him opportunities for experience in 
all areas of practice. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ARCHITECTURAL 
REGISTRATION BOARDS 


It is the proper function and objective 
of the State examining board to evalu- 
ate the experience, knowledge, and 
judgment gained under the Architect- 
in-Training program and to examine 
the candidate, confining the limit and 
extent of the exam to the application 
of his education to the professional 
pattern of practice with the objective 
of determining his professional judg- 
ment, competence to serve his client, 
the public, and his profession. 


What does the program 
mean to the employer? 


FINANCIAL CONCESSIONS? 


None. Program has no effect on 
salaries. 


DEMANDS ON EMPLOYER? 


Program operated on the initiative of 
the Candidate under supervision of 
employer-architect whose major con- 
tribution is personal interest and 
cooperation in providing suitable vari- 
ety of training experience. 


What does the program 
mean to the candidate? 


FINANCIAL BENEFITS? 


None. ‘Candidate can expect no more 
preferential treatment financially than 
a medical intern in a hospital. Good 
experience and performance may 
expedite advancement. 


PROFESSIONAL BENEFITS 


Candidate recognized in semi-profes- 
sional status. 

Opportunities for balanced variety of 
training experience. 

Log Book Supplement contains valu- 
able reference lists for self-education 
in the profession and the building 
industry, to be supplemented by 


* material sent by the AIA and acquired 


by Candidate from other sources. 
COST 


Only small initial registration fee. 






National AIA carries administrative 
cost. 


Documents 


Log Book 

Log Book Supplement 
Certificate & Registration form 
3 copies 

one each for: 

Trainee 

Chapter Secretary 

Octagon 


Who does what? 


CANDIDATE 


Sends application form to the Octa- 
gon, Washington, with $5 fee. Forms 
available from Chicago Chapter A.I.A. 
office. 

Receives Certificate, Log Book, and 
Supplement. 

Reports to Advisory Committee of 
local AIA Chapter. 

Fills in quarterly Experience Log 
sheets which he keeps in his Log 
Book. 

Arranges conference at least once a 
year with Chapter advisor. 

Fills in annual summary bar charts 
from quarterly Experience Log sheets. 


OCTAGON (AIA HEADQUARTERS, 1735 
NEW YORK AVENUE, N.W., WASHING- 
TON, D. C.) 


Receives and reviews application. 
Enrolls qualified candidate. 

Sends identical certificate-registration 
forms to Architect-in-Training and to 
Chapter Secretary. 

Sends additional material for Supple- 
ment as approved and available — to 
all Architects-in-Training. 

Receives reports on Architects-in- 
Training from Chapter Secretaries. 


A.I.A. CHAPTER SECRETARY 


Receives registration form issued by 
Octagon. 

Notifies Chapter advisor or Advisory 
Committee of all enrollees. 

Assists in maintaining contact of 
Architects-in-Training, with the advi- 
sors and with the Chapter. 

Reports annually to Octagon on forms 
provided, regarding number, status 
and contacts of traineees with advisors 
and the Chapter generally. 


THE EMPLOYER 


Initials and closes out the quarterly 
Experience Log sheets to indicate 
correctness of entries. 

Advises with trainee-employee regard- 
ing the experience he is gaining and 
arranges for a balanced variety of 
experience for the trainee. 
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ADDENDUM 


Urban Planning 
Theme of 
Regional Conference 


The Great Lakes District 
AIA has announced plans for its 
Regional Conference with the 
theme, “Urban Planning and the 
Architect.” To be held at the 


Morris Inn at Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Indiana, it will begin at 
7:00 P. M. Thursday April 17, 
and continue through a Saturday 
luncheon, and afternoon tours, 
April 19. Prominent persons in 
the Urban Planning field will 
speak, and join in panel discus- 
sions on the many facets of this 
mushrooming field of opportu- 
nity and responsibility for the 
architect. Complete details of 
this conference will appear in 
the next issue of INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT. 





[ue 


HAUL 


INFORMATIONAL 
MEETINGS AND 
MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF QUALITY 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


“DESIGNER 
MANUFACTURER 
CONTRACTOR 


STU UT 
Informational Meetings at the 

Terrace Casino, 

Morrison Hotel 


FEBRUARY 20 

Sponsored by 

Zonolite Co. and 

Granco Steel Products Co. 
MARCH 20 

Inland Steel Products Co. 


Srl 00000 





NLU 


PRODUCERS: 


COUNCIL 


INCORPORATED 


—Today, building the greater YY. Chicago of Tomorrow” 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 
Suite 2103 © Ph. RA 6-0578 
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A.A. IL. 


Reciprocity Resolved 


One of the most important 
and difficult problems to archi- 
tects in or desiring to practice in 
Illinois has been overcome, that 
of reciprocity. Through the very 
diligent and able efforts of 
Bryant Hadley, Regional Direc. 
tor for the AIA North Central 
States District, there is no longer 
the confusion and difficulty, that 
had existed for the past three 
years, in acquiring reciprocity 
with other states or architects in 
other states requesting recipro- 
city in Illinois, providing they 
meet the necessary requirements. 
The details of this important 
action will follow in INLAND 
ARCHITECT. 


Employment for 
Hungarian Architect 


The Chicago Chapter AIA 
has received a request to assist 
a Hungarian Registered Archi- 
tect in seeking employment in 
this country that will make him 
eligible for admission to the 
United States, under the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization act. 
Having fled during the Hungar- 
ian revolt to Paris with his wife 
and daughter, the man is Prof. 
Andras Hollas, author of several 
books and treatises on architec- 
ture. He has a knowledge of five 
European languages in addition 
to English. 

The law requests the appli 
cant to secure placement of em- 
ployment to be granted by an 
institution, firm, or organization 
in his field. His sponsor, Mr. 
George, will furnish an affidavit 
of support for Prof. Hollas, as 
well as assuming necessary finan- 
cial obligations involved. Per- 
sons that may assist in this 
matter are asked to write directly 
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for any further information to 
his sponsor: Larry H. George, 
363 Territorial Road, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


Chicago Chapter AIA 
Members Die 


WILLIAM JONES SMITH, 
FALA. died at the age of 76 
on January 22. One of the origi- 
nal founders of the firm of Childs 
& Smith in 1912, he was responsi- 
ble for many important buildings 
across the country, taught, and 
was very active in the American 
Institute of Architects and _ its 
Chicago Chapter. He is survived 
by his widow and three sons. 


HOWARD JOHN UEBELHACK, 
ALA., died at the age of 55 on 
January 27. Very active in the 
field of residential construction, 
he acted in an advisory capacity 
with various projects within the 
Lumber Industry involving resi- 
dential construction methods. He 
is survived by his widow and 
two daughters. 


Chicago Chapter 
Bulletin Back Issues 


The Librarian of the Insti- 
tute, in compiling files of all the 
issues of the Chicago Chapter 
Bulletin, finds he is missing the 
issues of May 1947, September 
1947, December 1947, and 
March 1948. It would be appre- 
ciated if anyone having these 
issues send them to: George F. 
Pettengill, Librarian, American 
Institute of Architects, 1735 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Fellowship for 
Advanced Study 


Applications are now being 
received for the 27th Kate Neal 
Kinley memorial fellowship in 
fine arts. The award for 1958-59 
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will carry a stipend of $1,500 for 
a year of advanced study in any 
area of art or music, or in archi- 
tectural history or design, and 
may be used in this country or 
abroad. Graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and of similar 
institutions of equal educational 
standing are eligible to apply. 
At conclusion of the year’s 
study, the recipient is expected 
to present a concert or exhibit 





at the University. A composer 
may substitute manuscript 
copies of his music for perform- 
ance. The fellowship was estab- 
lished in 1931 by David Kinley, 
then President Emeritus of the 
University, in memory of his 
wife and in recognition of her 
influence in promoting the fine 
arts on the campus. Deadline 
for filing applications is May 15, 
1958. 








TO 


select and recommend 


ARCHITECTS 





BCEA contractors 


contractors are pledged to see that all 


work is done according to the plans and 
specifications prepared by the Architect. 






Write today 


on your letterhead for 
free copies of ‘True 
Efficiency in Building’ 
and ‘‘BCEA Membership 
Directory.” ; 


includes in its membership capable and 
responsible firms in all phases of the con- 
struction industry. 








F BUILDING CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


228 N. LA SALLE ST. 


of Chicago, Inc. 
(founded July .27, 1911) 


¢ CHICAGO 1 ® STate 2-6152 
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Plym Fellowships 
Awarded by U. of I. 


The Department of Architec- 
ture, University of Illinois, has 
announced the award of the 
Francis J. Plym Fellowships, in 
Architecture and in Architec- 
tural Engineering, for 1958. The 
fellowships provide $1700 each 
for travel and study in Europe 
for six months. 

Donald Emil Sporleder, who 
is an Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Architecture and 
a graduate in 1953, with his 
Master's Degree in 1955, was 
awarded the Plym Fellowship in 
Architecture. 

William Paul Wenzler, whose 
home is in Milwaukee, a gradu- 
ate of Illinois in 1952, won the 
Plym Fellowship in Architec- 
tural Engineering. Ronald Lee 
Dirsmith, a graduate of Illinois 
in 1954 with his Master’s Degree 
in 1956, was named as Alternate. 


Fellowships and Grants at 
University of Illinois 


The Department of Architec- 
ture at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana has received several fel- 
lowships and grants during re- 
cent months which are of great 
benefit to both students and 
faculty. 


The Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corporation has es- 
tablished a Graduate Fellowship 
amounting to $1500 and tuition, 
plus a $500 unrestricted grant to 
the Department. The first re- 
cipient of this, Charles M. Bol- 
don, is enthusiastic about his re- 
turn to academic studies after a 
period of military service, and 
expects to receive his Master's 
degree in Architectural Engi- 
neering in June, 1958. 

The firm of Perkins and Will, 
Architects and Engineering, 
made an unrestricted grant of 


$1500 to the Department. This 
follows a grant of $1000 last 
year, and will enable the De. 
partment to do some important 
things which it could not other. 
wise consider. 

The Southern Illinois Lathing 
and Plastering Industry Com. 
mission has recently established 
a five-year undergraduate schol- 


arship of $2500, to be used bya . 


student from Southern Illinois 
over a five year period. The first 
recipient of this scholarship is 
Donald Daymon of Ozark, Ill 


Fire Alarm Installations 
for Chicago Buildings 


INLAND ARCHITECT, as another service 
to its readers, lists these instructions 
from the City of Chicago Bureau of 
Electrical Inspection on submitting 
drawings for: 


STANDARD FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 
INSTALLATIONS 





Ondustry. Responsibility 


J. C. Anderson, Inc. 
Babka Co. 

Wm. Balhatchet Co. 
Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 
J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 
Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 
Carty Plastering Co. 
Cassidy Bros. Company 
Clark Plastering Co. 
DiMaria Plastering 
Wm. A. Duguid Co. 


EMPLOYING PLASTERERS ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 


~ 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


J. W. Farr & Co. 
Goss & Guise 

Michael Grady, Inc. 
Herron Plastering Co. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 
M. Lamarche & Co. 
Linster Plastering, Inc. 
John Lorentz 

C. Mahringer 

Frank Marotto 
McEldowney, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY LATHING AND PLASTERING 


James Phillips 
Frank J. Pitelka 


Plastercraft, Inc. 


Victor J. Schmidt 


John Watt 


McGinty Plastering Co. 
McNulty Bros. Company 


O’Connor Plastering Co. 


Reed Plastering Co. 
Smithson Plastering Co. 


Stout Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co. 


CENTRAL 6-2739 


F. Westerberg & Son 
Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 


Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
The Olson Lathing Company 
Ostick & Yaccino 


Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Otto Jacobsen 
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The procedure is as follows: 

Before work is begun on the instal- 
lation or extension of a fire alarm sys- 
tem complete plans and specifications 
of the proposed installation shall be 
submitted to the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention and the Bureau of Electrical 
Inspection for examination and ap- 
proval. 

Plans shall be drawn to scale or 
state all dimensions. They shall show 
the location of all stairways, all corri- 
dors, all partitions, all shafts, includ- 
ing light and elevator shafts and all 
doors. Fire doors shall be so desig- 
nated. 

They shall show the use of rooms. 

In class I hotels, they shall show all 
arches twelve inches or more below 
the corridor ceilings. 

If the installation is in a new build- 
ing with openings into an existing 
building the plans shall include a plot 
plan showing the construction of the 
separating walls and showing the con- 
necting openings. 

The plot plan shall show the floor 
level of all such openings and whether 
the openings are protected by auto- 
matic fire doors. 

The plot plan shall show whether 
the fire alarm system in the new build- 
ing will be a complete independent 
system or is to be an integral part of 
the fire alarm system in an existing 
building. 





The plans shall be identified with 
the complete name, the address in 
street and number, and class of oc- 
cupancy such as school, hotel, hospi- 
tal, etc. 

Three sets of plans shall be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention. 

After they have been marked for 
the location of all fire alarm equip- 
ment and stamped approved for loca- 
tion, one set of plans is retained for 
the Bureau of Fire Prevention files and 
two sets of plans are forwarded to the 
Bureau of Electrical Inspection. 

The Bureau of Electrical Inspection 
retains one set of plans for its files 
and forwards the other set of plans 
to the original sender with instructions 
to resubmit them to the Bureau of 
Electrical Inspection together with 
two raceway diagrams, two circuit 
diagrams and two service diagrams for 
the installation. 

The raceway diagram shall be legi- 
ble and shall show all horizontal, 
vertical and lateral sections. 

A corresponding legible circuit dia- 
gram shall show the circuits of the 
control panel, alarm-sending stations, 
automatic detectors, sounding devices, 
supervising relay test switches, trouble 
bell, trouble bell test switch, pilot light 
and switch. 

It shall show the separate conduc- 
tors in each raceway and the connec- 


tions to their respective terminals. 

A one line wiring diagram shall] 
show the service entrance conductors, 
equipment, meter, fire alarm cutout 
and control panel. 

It shall show the size of the service 
conduit, conductors, switch and fuse 
or circuit breaker. 

For System II Emergency it shall 
show the size of fuses, feeders, trans- 
former and transfer switch. 

The diagrams shall be identified 
with the complete name, the address 
in street and number, and class of 
occupancy such as school, hotel, hospi- 
tal, etc. 

After the plans and diagrams have 
been examined and found to be cor- 
rect they will be stamped “approved” 
and one set returned to the sender. 
The other set will be retained for the 
Bureau of Electrical Inspection files. 
The adopted symbols are as follows: 
Alarm-sending stations 
Automatic detectors 
Alarm-sounding device 
Pre-signal alarm 
Control panel 
Trouble bell 

S_ ina circle or a square 

D_ ina circle or a square 

A ina circle or a square 

PA in a rectangle 

CP in a rectangle 

TB ina rectangle 








Engineering @ Design ¢ Fabrication ¢ Installation 
e Curtainwall Construction 


e Windows 
commercial and monumental 






































SLIDEWALL CO. OF CHICAGO 


51 W. Wacker Drive 
Dearborn at Wacker 


Chicago, Ill. 
CE 6-4004 


¢ Insulating Panels 


e Metal Fabrication 


7 Park Avenue Building 
105 E. 34th Street 

New York, N. Y. 

MU 5-1708 








INDUSTRIAL 
& 
COMMERCIAL 





i. 





ASHLAND. CONSTRUCTION CO. 


6808 NORTH CLARK ST. 


CONSTRUCTION 
& 
MAINTENANCE 


AMBASSADOR 2-0455 
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Applying for Membership 
in the Chicago Chapter 
A.1.A. 


for Corporate Membership 


I. W. Colburn 

Kenneth R. Woods 
Edmond N. Zisook 
William P. Erickson, Jr. 
Edward. H. Fairbank 
John A. Holabird, Jr. 
Montgomery M. Orr 
Robert A. Warren 
Richard Mazer 


for Associate 


Walter Edgar Green 
Benjamin H. Weese 


for Junior Associate 
Toby G. Gantz 


Interested correspondence 
should be confidentially ad- 
dressed to the President, Secre- 
tary, or any member of the board 
within a period of two weeks, at 
which time processing of the ap- 
plications will otherwise begin. 











Take advantage of our 


ARCHITECTS AND 
BUILDERS SERVICE 


™ Peoples Gas offers consultation 
and assistance in matters concerning 
piping, supply and service to all 
types of buildings. Call us for advice 
on cooking, refrigeration and water 


heating. 
In addition, a staff of seasoned 


designers is available in planning 
kitchens. 


Just call... 


Architects and Builders Section 
WaAbash 2-6000 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 
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There's good reason why 
‘more architects specify’ 
bathroom products 


than all other lines combined © 





> GSD is the engineered 

” line — design and layout 

services without obliga- 
tion 


xk GSD offers the most ex- 
tensive selection 





xt GSD uses the drop-in, 
safety-lock header bar 


For details consult 
Sweet's or 


Also. manufacturing GSD 
weather - tight, full - view, 
sliding glass walls and 
doors 


SHOWER DOOR CO., INC. 
105 W. Wacker 
Chicago 1 


Architects Who Know, Specify 


FLOORS BY 





30 Years of Experience in 


* Gymnasium Floors 
Auditorium Floors 

* Kine Parquet 
Block Floors 


W. A. Boettcher & Company 


4507 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40 


LOngbeach 1-3292 
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Now Available in thig Areal! 
LIFT SLAB METHOD 


OF ERECTING FLOORS AND ROOFS 





























fy 
1 
) limestone Community High School Hewitt & Bastian, Architects 
Peoria County, Illinois Peoria, Illinois 
| 
e 
* Erects Floors Twice As Fast * Saves 25c to $2.00 Per Square Foot 
° Any Contractor Can Use This Method 
ny Write For 
Descriptive 
Folder 
5306 W. Lawrence Ave. e Chicago 30, Ill. 
TAs 
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Jtalian. CERAMIC TILE 


* Individually beautiful — and beautifully individual 


* A superb media for unlimited creativity 
° A palatial product at a practical price 


* Over 100 colors and patterns — 3 shapes — 4 sizes 


Glistening in sunlight or scintillatingly soft indoors, Jo Italian Ceramic Tile complements contemporary 
buildings and enhances older remodelled structures. 


Outdoor or interior uses are limitless — there is no climate too hot, too cold or too changeable for 
these elegant glazed ceramics. 


Colors and patterns can be mixed in a random arrangement, or placed in a definite mosaic design 
or your choice or plan as well as being used in a solid mass. 


for further information and samples, call or write 


MATERIAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
300 W. Washington St. ° Chicago 6 ° FRanklin 2-3600, Ext. 461 








